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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. By Theodore W. Hunt, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of English in the College of New Jersey. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1892. 384 pp. 

There is an ambiguity in the title of Professor Hunt's work. We must 
examine the table of contents in order to ascertain what is meant by " Old 
English Literature." We there find that the work is divided into two parts : 
I, from Caedmon to Chaucer (650-1350 A. D.); and II, from Chaucer to 
Ascham (1350-1550 A. D.). The literature of these two periods — not all, but 
much of it — is described, twelve chapters being devoted to each period, and 
it is criticised from an ethical point of view. In accordance with modern 
terminology, a title more exactly descriptive of the work would be " Old and 
Middle English Literature, viewed from an ethical standpoint." As to the 
general method, suffice it to say that, after a brief description of the particular 
work in hand, its moral and religious tone is pointed out and illustrated. As 
most of the works treated are distinctively religious, this results in giving 
examples of their contents and in commenting upon them. But Professor 
Hunt takes up also some secular works, as the ' Beowulf and Layamon's 
'Brut' in the first period, and the works of Chaucer, Gower, Caxton and 
Ascham in the second period, and points out the moral tendency of these 
works even when not treating a specifically moral or religious subject. His 
thesis is well and sufficiently substantiated, that "Old English Literature" is 
marked by an ethical tone which makes it wholesome reading. At the same 
time it must be added that the book is not exhaustive, and works have been 
omitted that are companion-pieces to Chaucer's Miller's and Reeve's Tales, 
the moral teaching of which it would be hard to defend. However, it cannot 
be denied that by far the greater part of Old and Middle English literature 
that has come down to us is permeated by a moral and religious tone that 
testifies to the healthy moral nature of our English ancestors. 

There is here and there throughout the work a lack of accuracy, especially 
in the quotations, that calls for correction. Misprints are quite numerous, but 
there are more serious faults, some of which will be pointed out. Among 
minor inaccuracies, on the first page we meet with the statement that " the 
three centuries from Spenser to Tennyson are more than trebled by the ten 
centuries from Caedmon to Spenser." It happens to be just nine centuries 
from the death of Caedmon to The Shepherd's Calendar. On p. 46, in the 
lines from Caedmon, we find 'guardians' for 'guardian'; on p. 47 Professor 
Hunt remarks : " Such coincidences may be fully accepted, and yet not be 
regarded as proving identity or even imitation of plan and process." While 
it is impossible to prove Milton's indebtedness to Caedmon, probability seems 
to me to favor it, for Milton might easily have learnt the contents of the 
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so-called poems of Caedmon from his friend Junius, who published the first 
edition of these poems in 1655, and who may have communicated to Milton 
their contents. I should prefer 'should' for 'would' in lines 12, 13, 14, p. 50; 
gastlice, p. 58, lacks marks of quantity ; p. 72, line g, 'aught' should be 'aright' ; 
p. 74, line 2, I should read 'Anglian' for 'Anglo-Danish,' as the 'Beowulf 
doubtless existed in its present form before the Danes settled in England. 
EttmilUer calls the paraphrast, or interpolator, a "West-Saxon monk," and 
Professor Earle has fixed upon " Hygeberht, the man chosen by Offa to be 
Archbishop of Lichfield," a Mercian then, as the identical man ; p. 100, line 3, 
the quantity of Scof is now considered short; p. no, line 6 from bottom, 599 
should be 597; p. 113 we find 'Odericus Vitalus' for ' Ordericus Vitalis' ; p. 
20 'Arely,' p. 113 'Ernley,' p. 120 ' Ernely or Arely,' and p. 123 'Areley'; 
consistency would require the one or the other form for each word; p. 121, 
'Goeffrey' (bis); p. 138, in the second quotation from the Ormulum, aere is 
translated 'reverence' ; it should be 'ear,' for it represents A. S. eare, not dr: 
p. I3<),gg is not a good representative of Early English 33,, v/ would be belter ; 
p. 142, lines 7 and 8, 'fourteenth' and 'thirteenth' should be 'fifteenth' and 
'fourteenth'; so p. 144, line 3, 'thirteenth' should be 'fourteenth'; pp. 147-8, 
' Latinic' does not seem to be an authorized word; p. 157, line 7 from bottom, 
' The Ayenbite of Inwyt' is called a 'poem'; p. 170, line II from bottom, we 
find ' rythmical,' and in the stanzas from the ' Proverbs of Hendyng' (pp. 170-1) 
are several misprints (compare the text in Morris and Skeat, Part II) ; in the 
selection (pp. 176-7) it would be better to give the exact text and translate 
obsolete words, and to insert marks of omission between the stanzas ; in stanza 
2, line 5, 'had' should be 'hath'; in stanza 5, line 3, 'when it would up swell' 
is not exact for'fer hit vp swal,' and 'overall' should be translated. Some 
of these may seem small matters, but it is well to be accurate even in small 
matters. 

In the first chapter of Part II Professor Hunt brings out well " the ethical 
spirit of Chaucer's writings," but 1 cannot approve the liberties taken with the 
text. Surely the general reader has a right to the best attainable text, even 
in a short quotation, and he should not be put off with a paraphrase, or trans- 
lation, that utterly destroys Chaucer's exquisite rhythm. Here, too, marks of 
omission should show when lines are left out, and the reader should not be 
led to infer that he has the passage as Chaucer wrote it. It would take too 
long to point out the numerous instances of this injustice to Chaucer; in the 
extracts from 'The Former Age,' 'Truth' and the 'Parliament of Birds' (pp. 
189-90), the lines are run together in such a way as to destroy all semblance 
of poetry. Also, when Chaucer's spelling is used, as in ' The Clerkes Tale,' 
etc., the apostrophe .should not be written, as there is nothing omitted, and it 
was not used to denote the possessive case in Chaucer's day. It is time people 
were learning to read Chaucer's writings as he wrote them, and all attempts 
at modernizing the language are misdirected ; it is no wonder that some 
people think Chaucer unrhythmical when they have to put up with para- 
phrases of his genuine text. In the selection on p. 193, 1. 19, 'foul' does not 
mean 'idle,' even though spoken of a priest, and in the line following ' lewW ' 
is the opposite of ' learned.' 

In the chapter on ' Sir John Mandeville,' Professor Hunt does not state the 
doubts that have been cast upon his reliability, and the later date that has 
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been assigned to the English version of his so-called 'Travels.' Maetzner 
long since showed that the same man who made the French version could not 
have made the English version, and the language itself is later than that of 
Chaucer; it shows plainly that this version could not have been made in 1356. 
The standard authority for the modern view of Sir John Mandeville is the 
article of Mr. Nicholson and Col. Yule in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
XV, issued ten years ago (1883). They say that "there is only a small 
residuum of the book to which genuine character, as containing the experi- 
ences of the author, can possibly be attributed"; and, after comparing a 
certain passage with its analogue : " Such a passage . . . leaves no room for 
the rehabilitation of Mandeville's character as regards conscious mendacity." 
Moreover,'in confirmation of what Maetzner had already pointed out, they say, 
" That none of the forms of the English version can conceivably be from the 
same hand which wrote the original work is made patent to any critical reader 
by their glaring errors of translation, but the form now current asserts in the 
preface that it was made by Mandeville himself, and this assertion has been 
taken on trust by almost all modern historians of English literature." This 
being the case, the necessity is all the greater for correcting that assertion at 
every available opportunity. 

But we have most fault to find with the way in which Professor Hunt has 
treated Langlande's great work, 'The Vision of Piers Plowman.' He says, 
" as it lies before us, it consists of a Prologue and seven separate sections, 
each under the name of a Passus." In other words, the little Clarendon Press 
edition of selections from the B-text has been taken as the poem. A mere 
examination of the Early English Text Society's edition, by Professor Skeat, 
or of the Clarendon Press edition in two volumes, large 8vo (1886), would have 
shown that the A-text consists of a Prologue and twelve Passus, the B-text of 
a Prologue and twenty Passus, and the C-text, the final form of the poem, of 
twenty-three Passus. This is one of those oversights, of which there are 
several in the book, that are misleading to the general reader. The quotations 
from this poem on pp. 254-5 also lack marks of omission, so that the inference 
is that the lines are consecutive, when in reality there are omissions. The 
exact B-text, on p. 255, lines 3, 4, is : 

" For lames the gentil ■ iugged in his bokes, 
That faith with-oute the faite ' is rijte no thinge worthi, 
And as ded as a dore-tre" but jif the dedes folwe." 

The A-text has here : 

" For lames the gentel • bond hit in his book. 
That fey withouten fait • is febelore then noujt. 
And ded as a dore-nayl* but the deede folewe" ; 

and the C-text reads : 

" For lamys the gentel' iuggeth in hus bokes. 
That feith with-oute fet • ys febelere than nouht, 
And ded as a dore-nayle* bote yf the dede folwe." 

(C. P. 8vo ed., vol. I, pp. 36-7.) 
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This passage is a good example of the changes often made by Langlande in 
the same passage in his several revisions, even when he made no additions. 
It is interesting to note that after using 'dore-tre,' he returned to ' dore-nayle,' 
in which form the proverb, even older than Langlande's work, has remained 
to the present day.^ 

In the passages from Gower, 'that for' should be 'for that' (p. 270); after 
line 3 (p. 271) two lines are omitted without any indication of the omission ; 
in line 4 'to' should be erased; in line 6 'love' should be 'lore'; and in line 
8 'what' should be ' that.' These too may seem small matters, but they show 
a lack of care in proof-reading and are worrying to one who wants the text as 
it stands in the printed editions. Pauli's text of Gower is in great need of 
revision, but until some editor arises to take it in hand, we shall have to use 
it as it stands. On p. 2S0, line i, we find 'Peacock' for 'Pecock,' and on p. 
2g9, ' Tyndale and Latimer were boys in their teens as Caxton came to the 
year of his death.' Caxton died about 1492 (some say 1491), when Tyndale 
was eight years, and Latimer one year of age. The selection from Latimer is 
printed continuously, although there are several omissions of passages. Also, 
I^atimer writes 'plough' and 'ploughman,' not 'plow' and 'plowman.' John 
Randolph, writing in i8o6, corrects his nephew for spelling 'plowing' (Letters, 
pp. 10 and 17). As regards the statement on p. 318, it may be noted that 
Tyndale began to print at Cologne, but was discovered and forced to fly to 
Worms, where he finished his first edition. On p. 319 we find 'Vilvond' for 
'Vilvoorde,' on p. 323 'Membert' for ' Mombert,' and on p. 339 ' Tully's 
Officers' for 'Ofiices.' Note also 'Roger's' (p. 349), 'Brookes' (p. 365), 
'precedure' (p. 367), sev for seo (p. 376), and a few other misprints in the 
' Reference List.' It is not possible to avoid misprints, and some must be 
condoned in every book, but this book has an unusually large number of 
them ; they are noted for future correction. 

Professor Hunt writes in an easy and interesting style, and no fault is to be 
found with his criticisms as such. The faults noted can easily be corrected 
in a future edition, and, in the opinion of the writer, the book will thereby be 
made more serviceable. Literary criticism should be based on philological 
accuracy, and oversights should be duly corrected. Professor Hunt has made 
plain to the general reader the pervading ethical teaching in Old and Middle 
English literature, and I trust his book may reach a wide circle of readers and 
may awaken a desire for more extended acquaintance with that literature. 

James M. Garnett. 



The English Language and English Grammar, an historical study of the 
sources, development and analogies of the language and of the principles 
governing its usages, illustrated by copious examples from writers of all 
periods. By Samuel Ramsey. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and 
London, 1892. iv + 57l pp. 

This is a comprehensive title, and had the book fulfilled its promise with 
like thoroughness throughout, it would have been a valuable work. As it is, 
the work seems to the writer a prominent illustration of the impossibility of 

1 Cf. Amer. Jour, of Philology, VIII 347 ff. (No. 31, Oct. 1887), for review of Langlande's work. 



